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Address 


Delivered at the Opening of the General Teachers’ Conference at 
*. River Forest, July 15, 1919, and Published by Its Request. 


The terrible war is over. Peace, long hoped and prayed for, 
again rules supreme. During those soul-trying years we bowed 
our heads in humility before the God of Battles. Like another 
Deluge, His mighty and awful visitation swept the lands of a world, 
sinful and foolishly secure. But now that the dread scourge has 
been graciously removed, we raise our heads and hearts to the 
Prince of Peace, bringing our offerings of joy and thanksgiving, 
hoping and praying that, however undeserving we are, — since the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth,—God will 
yet set His bow in the cloud in token of a covenant that He 
will not again thus curse the ground for man’s sake. 

The Great War has not only tried the souls of nations and 
of individuals, but has also tried institutions. And sad to say, 
in this great emergency the Church in general proved woefully 
wanting in that it preached war instead of peace, hate instead 
of love, general morality instead of the Law and the Gospel. 
A notable exception was that Church which has written on its 
banner: “The Bible, the whole Bible, nothing but the Bible” — 
the Lutheran Church. And it was thus only that the Lutheran 
Church was enabled to minister efficiently during those trying 
years to the spiritually hungry and thirsty within the camps and 
without. It was also because of this that the Lutherans com- 
manded large and steady audiences, open ears and eager hearts, 
a tribute paid, though somewhat grudgingly, even from without. 

But there was one other factor that contributed so largely 
to the success of Lutheran war work that it attracted wide atten- 
tion, namely, that Lutheran boys, in addition to the habit of 
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churchgoing, everywhere manifested, were more generally and im- 
measurably better prepared for, and therefore also more amenable 
to, the ministrations of Lutheran war workers than those of any 
other denomination, according to the unanimous testimony of our 
camp pastors, chaplains, and officials of the Army and Navy Board. 
And the one and only answer given was that these boys were the 
product af the parochial school. Thus war, the greatest of all 
emergencies outside of Judgment Day, has tested this cherished 
institution of our Church and found it not wanting, but next to 
the pure and undefiled Word of God its most valuable asset. 


And yet it was this treasured heritage that was in the greatest 
danger of being lost to the Church, and that, through the very 
war which proved its value. For Satan was as little blind to its 
real worth as to the opportunity offered for its destruction. The 
old Evil Foe now means deadly woe; on earth is not his equal. 
And how powerless we seemed against the mighty onslaught! How 
were we not made to realize that with might of ours can naught 
be done! But Christ came into the world to destroy the works 
of the’ devil, and He who deprived us of His visible presence 
‘yet promised to be with us always, and that the gates of hell 
shall not overwhelm His Church. So we also experienced that 
for us fights the Valiant One; He holds the field forever. Indeed, 
a mighty fortress is our God! 

Our schools survived the great crisis because they were not 
the hotbeds of sedition, as maliciously charged, but stand for 
a sturdy patrictism founded in Scripture and common sense; but 
above all, because God had further use for them. The cause 


was Thine, O Jesus Christ. Thine also shall be the glory for. 


the deliverance! 


But since God desires to use the parochial school also in 
the future for the upbuilding of His kingdom, He also has fur- 
ther use for you and me, and places into our hands the presence 
and future of this precious trust; and while we remember that 
“all depends on our possessing God’s free love and grace and 
blessing,” yet we must not forget that it is our efforts, our whole- 
hearted, consistent and persistent efforts, that He will bless. There- 
fore, as we took our places in the march toward victory, let us 
now take our places with the forces of reconstruction; for the 
school linked with every phase of human life cannot ignore its 
problems, and besides the general problems the Lutheran Church 
has some specifically her own. Let us face the future purged of 
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fallacies and time-honored inessentials and primed for the neces- 
sary onward movement. True, the usefulness of our schools, and 
their excuse for existing would cease the moment they would cut 
loose from the safe anchorage in the eternal and unchangeable 
Word of our God. But outside of this there is no limit to the 
growth and development of our schools. 

The Pillars of Hercules which for centuries were the limit of 
enterprise for the seafaring peoples of the Mediterranean at one 
time bore the inscription: Ne plus ultra, no more beyond. 

Columbus and the great sailors of his day began to chisel 
out the ne. Every advance in the fields of discovery and invention 
was so much chiseling at the ne. Many times since the days of 
Luther and Comenius has the ne been chiseled off in the field of 
Education, when Pestalozzi and Froebel opened for us the child’s 
mind, making possible more intelligent approach, when Herbart 
systematized the educative process, when recent modern educational 
thought strives to socialize school-life and interrelate it with the 
real big life with its problems outside. If these pioneers and 
leaders shall not have lived and worked in vain, as far as we 
are concerned, we must also chisel the ne from our past achieve- 
ments and make it Plus ultra, more beyond. In this ever onward 
struggle let the needs of the child, both spiritual and temporal, 
dictate our policy. in content and method under the gracious 
guidance of God and the advice and example of our betters. 

We are told that when the first crusading army was already 
before Jerusalem, yet, because of apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties, despairing of achieving its noble purpose, a vision from 
on high instilled them with renewed faith and courage. With 
the cry, “God wills it!” they stormed the city in spite of all 
opposition. My friends, did we need a further sign from heaven 
to tell us that God wills our schools? Are not His oft-quoted 
and familiar commands explicit and binding? And yet, may we 
not see a sign from heaven in the visible protection which God 
in most trying times has accorded them? Therefore let us con- 
secrate ourselves anew to this His cause, putting aside all timidity, 
all thought’ of failure. God wills it. So, whatever we do in and 
for our schools will be done in execution and furtherance of His 
will. Therefore in days of small results and little faith let us 
sing and pray: “For Thine the cause, O Jesus Christ!” and in 
days of further storm and stress: “A mighty fortress is our God!” 
O. F. Ruscn. 
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So jfpridt der HErr. 


(Sechriftftellen, gufammengeftellt und bei Eriffnung einer verlefen 
pon W. Wegener.) 


So jpricdt der HErr, der Heilige in und ihr Meijter: 
Weifet meine Kinder und da8 Werk meiner Hande gu mir! Sef. 
6 

Lajjet die Kindlein gu mir fommen und webret ihnen nidt; 
denn folder ijt da8 Reich Gottes. Metarf. 10, 14. 

Nehret fie halten alleS, was ich euch befohlen habe. Und fiche, 
id) bin bei euch alle Tage bi8 an der Welt Ende. Matth. 28, 20. 

Nehmet gu Hergen alle Worte, die ich eud) heute begeuge, dak 
ihr euren Rindern befeblet, daR fie halten und alle Worte diefes 
Gejeges. 5 Moj. 32, 46. 

Die Worte, die ich dir heute gebiete, jollft du 3u Herzen nehmen 
und folljt fie deinen Rindern fcharfen. 5 Mtof. 6, 6. 7. 

Saget euren RKindern davon, und eure Kinder ihren 
Rindern fagen und diefelbigen Kinder ifren andern Nachfommen. 
Yoel 1, 3. 

Biehet eure Kinder auf in der Zudt und Vermahnung gu dem 
HErrn! Eph. 6, 4. 

Weide meine Lammer! Yoh. 21,17. 

Weidet die Herde Chrifti, fo euch befohlen ijt, und fehet wobl 
gu, aridht gegrungen, fondern williglid); nidt um fdandlidjen Ge 
winns willen, fondern von SergenSgrund. 1 Petr. 5, 3. 

Habt acdht auf euch felbft und auf die ganze Serde, unter welde 
eud) der Heilige Geijt gefeget hat! Wpojt. 20, 28. 

Werdet Vorbilder der Herde! 1 Petr. 5, 3. 


Hab’ adt auf dich felbft und auf die Lehre, beharre in diefen 


Stiden; denn wenn du foldhes tuft, wirft du dich felbjt jelig machen 
und die did) horen. 1 Tim. 4, 16. 

Liebe Vriider, unterwinde fich nicht jedermann, Rehrer gu fein; 
und wwiffet, dab ir dejto mehr Urteil empfahen merdet! af. 3, 1. 

Wer jeine Sand an den Pflug leget und fiehet guriic, der ijt 
nicht gefchicdt gum Reicdhe Gottes. Quf. 9, 62. 

Hat jemand ein Amt, jo warte er de3 Wmte3; Lehret jemand, 
jo warte er der Lehre; regieret jemand, fo fei er forgfaltig. Rim. 
12,7. 8. 

Wehe mir, wenn id da8 Evangelium nidt predigte! Tue ich’s 
gerne, fo wird mir’s gelohnet; tue ich’S aber ungern, fo ijt mir das 
Wmt dod) befohlen. 1 Ror. 9,16. 17. 
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vbermag alles durd) den, der mid) madtig madht, Chrijtus. 
Phil. 4, 13. 

hat der HSErr befohlen, dap, die da3 Evangelium ver- 
fiindigen, jollen fid) vom Evangelio nabren. 1 Ror. 9, 14. 

So wir euch da8 Geiftlide jaen, ijt’s ein grok Ding, ob wir euer 
ernten? 1 Ror. 9,11. 

Sch fchreibe euch Rindern; denn ihr fennet den Vater. 1 Sob. 
2, 13. 

Gehordhet euren Lehrern und folget ihnen; denn fie waden iiber 
eure Geelen, al8 die da Rechenjdhaft dafiir geben jollen, auf dap jie 
da8 mit Freuden tun und nidt mit Seufzen; denn da8 ift eud) nicht 
gut. Sebr. 13, 17. 

Gedenfet an eure Lehrer, die euch da8 Wort Gottes gejagt haben, . 
welder Ende fdhauet an und folget ihrem Glauben nach! Sebr. 18,7. 
Shr Kinder Zions, freuet euch und jeid Frohlich) in dem HErrn, 
eurem Gott, der euch Lehrer zur Geredhtigfeit gibt! Yoel 2, 23. 

RKommet her, Kinder, horet mir gu! will eud) die Furdt 
de8 HErrn Pj. 34, 12. 

Die Furdht de$ HErrn ijt der Weisheit Anfang; ijt eine 
feine Rlugheit; mer danad) tut, Lob bleibet ewiglid. Pj. 111, 10. 

Meine Rindlein, foldhes fchreibe ich euch, auf ihr nicht fiin- 
diget. Und ob jemand jiindiget, jo haben wir einen Fiirjpreder bei 
dem Vater, SEjum Chrijtum, der gerecht ijt. Und derfelbige ijt die 
Verfohnung fiir unjere Siinde, nicht allein aber fiir die unjere, fon- 
dern aud fiir der gangen Welt. 1 Yoh. 2,1. 2. 

Wus dem Munde der jungen Kinder und Sauglinge hajt du 
eine Macht gugeridtet. Pj. 8, 3. 

Und die Lehrer werden mit vicl Segen gejdmiict. Gie er- 
alten einen Sieg nach) dem andern, daB man fehen muf, der redhte 
Gott fet gu Bion. Pj. 84,7. 8. 

habe feine grofere Freude denn die, dak ich Hire meine 
Rinder in der Wahrheit wandeln. 3 Sob. 4. 

Die Lehrer werden leudhten wie de3 Simmels und die, 
jo viele gur Geredhtigfeit mweifen, wie die Sterne immer und ewiglid. 
Dan. 12, 3. 

Gi, du frommer und getreuer Rnedt, du bijt iiber wenigem ge- 
treu gewefen, ic) will dich itber viel jegen; gebe ein gu deines HErrn 
Hreude! Matth. 25, 21. 
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The Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doctrine. 


Approximately 104 years ago, on September 26, 1815, a secret 
pact was consummated in Paris, which was soon designated the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance. This so-called treaty was concluded 
at a most extraordinary juncture in the history of Europe. The 
combined forces of Wellington and of Bluecher had conclusively 
and disastrously defeated, yes, crushed the forces of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, June 18, 1815, and the ex-emperor was now on his 
way to St. Helena. The Congress of Vienna had met to recon- 
struct Europe according to the doctrine of legitimacy. In the 
words of the English statesman, George Canning: “The limits 
of nations were again visible, and the spires and turrets of ancient 
establishments began to reappear above the subsiding wave.” 
Diplomats were drawing the last lines into the new map of Europe, 


when rumors were heard of a mysterious treaty, which three auto- © 


cratic monarchs had signed. 

The signatories of the treaty of the Holy Alliance were 
Alexander I, Czar of Russia, Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia, and Francis I, Emperor of Austria. 

The preamble of the act, invoking “the Most High and 
invisible Trinity,” declares that the three monarchs before men- 
tioned, “in consequence of the great events which had marked 
the course of the three last years in Europe, and especially in 
consequence of the blessings which it has pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to shower down upon those States which place their con- 
fidence and hope on Him [God] alone, have acquired the con- 


viction that the rules to be observed by the Powers in their 


reciprocal relations” should be founded upon “the sublime truths 
taught by the religion of our Savior.” Those monarchs solemnly 
declared that the object of this act was to declare to the world 
their resolution to take as their sole guide in the administration 
of their respective States, and in their political relations with 
other governments, the precepts of the holy religion, namely, the 
precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, and Peace.” 

The body of the act was composed of three articles. The 
first article declared that the three contracting monarchs would 
remain united by “the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity,” 
that they would “on all occasions lend each other aid and assis- 
tance,” and that in a fraternal spirit they would lead their subjects 
and their armies “to protect religion, peace, and justice.” 
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The second article declared that the sole principle in force 
between the three government should be to perform “reciprocal 
service,” to show their mutual affection “by unceasing good will,” 
and to demean themselves “as members of the same Christian 
nation.” The three allied monarchs were to consider themselves 
as merely delegated by Providence “to govern three branches of 
the same family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Russia; thus con- 
fessing that the Christian nation of which they are a part has 
in reality no other sovereign than Him, to whom the power actually 
belongs, because in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, 
of knowledge, and of infinite wisdom; that is to say, God, our 
divine Savior, Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most High, the Word 
of Life.” The monarchs tenderly recommended to their subjects 
“to strengthen themselves every day more and more in the prin- 
ciples and in the exercise of those duties which the divine Savior 
has taught to mankind.” 

The third article declared that those states which solemnly 
avowed “the sacred principles” of the act, and which recognized 
that these truths should exercise their proper influence over the 
destinies of mankind, wouJd be “received with as much cordiality 
as affection into this Holy Alliance.” This, in brief, was the 
contents of the three articles composing the compact of the Holy 
Alliance. 

The act of. the Holy Alliance was evoked, by circumstances 
and conditions which were dominant at the time of its issue. 
It was the by-product of a war-weary time. Certain representa- 
tives of the Congress of Vienna had entertained the idea that 
the sovereigns there assembled might fittingly terminate the session 
by a proclamation pledging themselves to preserve peace throughout 
Europe. Such a proclamation was actually drafted by the Secretary 
of that Congress, Friedrich von Gentz, the assistant of the famous 
Austrian diplomat Metternich. It declared that the sovereigns, 
united by the memories of their past misfortunes, had formed 
a sacred agreement, namely, that of subordinating every other 
consideration to the inviolable maintenance of peace, and that 
they had decided to concert measures to throttle every project 
which tended to overturn the established order, and to provoke 
anew the disorders and the calamities of war. Gentz claimed that . 
when it was read to Alexander J, it moved that autocrat to tears. 

The Czar was highly susceptible to such influences and emo- 
tions. In 1815, while sojourning in Heilbronn on his way to Paris, 
the emotions of the imperial idealist, whose character Metternich 
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described “as a peculiar mixture of masculine virtues and female 

weaknesses,” had been given a peculiar religious tone by a widow 
from Riga, Madame de Kruedener, who considered herself divinely 
commissioned to teach the Czar her Millennial, or Chiliastic, cult. 
Alexander I thoroughly absorbed the teachings of this religious 
fanatic, which circumstance is largely responsible for the sancti- 
monious tone of the Holy Alliance. Gentz declared that the Czar 
_had apparently formed the project of the Holy Alliance while in 
the company of Madame de Kruedener. She is quoted as having 
said to a German professor: “God willed that I should suggest 
to the great and pious Czar the first notion of the Holy Alliance. 
The Emperor was pleased with the project. He prepared a draft, 
which he submitted to me.” The French historian Capefigue says: 
“I have seen’ with my own eyes the original of the treaty, which 
was written entirely by the hand of Emperor Alexander, with 
corrections by Madame de Kruedener. The words ‘Sainte-Alliance’ 
were written by this remarkable woman.” With this evidence at 
hand, Alexander I may safely be considered the author of the 
treaty of the Holy Alliance. At any rate, he has as good a claim 
to the authorship of it as President Monroe has to the doctrine 
which bears his name. 

The Czar submitted his project of a treaty to his friend, 
Frederick William III of Prussia, who readily attached his sig- 
nature thereto. .Francis I of Austria did not wish to spurn it, 
and signed somewhat reluctantly. George III claimed that the 
English constitution prevented him from “acceding formally” to 
the act of the Holy Alliance, but “that he sent his entire concur- 


rence in the principles therein expressed.” Later also Louis XVIII, . 


King of France, signed it. 

In discussing the treaty of the Holy Alliance, some writers 
have affirmed that it was subsequently signed by divers other 
crowned heads of Europe, an assertion more easily made than 
proved. 

On Christmas Day, 1815, the Czar made public the mysterious 
act, and ordered that it should be read in all Russian churches. 
It was subsequently printed in various European journals. The 
comment of contemporaries varied according to their view-point. 
Lord Castlereagh said in the House of Commons that, “if the 
spirit which the act breathed was one which sincerely animated 
the Emperor of Russia, there was nothing upon which he should 
more sincerely congratulate Europe and the world.” Perhaps the 
keenest critic of the act cf the Holy Alliance was Mr. Gentz, who 
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spoke of it as “a political nullity, a theatrical decoration, a farce.” 
Metternich calied it “an overflow of pietistic feeling” of the Czar. 
In the annals of diplomatic history the act of the Holy Alliance 
occupies a place that is unique. The word “holy” was applied 
to the act with a peculiar meaning; it was conceived by an 
emperor of the Greek faith; it was signed by him as well as 
by a Protestant King and a Roman Catholic Emperor. The 
Spanish historian Lafuente scornfully declared that to apply the 
name “holy” was a “lamentable profanation.” The act in question 
can scarcely be considered a treaty in the ordinary sense. It was 
not signed by the ministers of the subscribing monarchs. When 
thus viewed, one is reminded of the remarks once made concerning 
the Holy Roman Empire, namely, that the institution was neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empwre. In similar fashion, it is not 
altogether an exaggeration to say that originally the so-called 
treaty of the Holy Alliance was neither a treaty, nor holy, nor 
an alliance. 

From 1815 on the Holy Alliance was almost inextricably in- 
volved with the Quadruple Alliance, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Grand Alliance. That alliance was formed by the treaty of 
Paris, November 20, 1815, by England, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. The precise relation between the Grand Alliance and 
the Holy Alliance is one of the riddles of European history. 
Writers on diplomatic history have often merged the two alliances, 
using the different terms interchangeably. Some authors claim 
that through the efforts of the astute Austrian diplomat Metternich 
the original resolution of the Holy Alliance to govern according 
to the precepts of the Christian religion gave place within a few 
months to an agreement to render mutual assistance in main- 
taining monarchial governments. Other writers put it this way, 
that the Holy Alliance was soon superseded by the Grand Alliance, 
adopting principles under Metternich’s leadership that were almost 
diametrically opposed to those of the Holy Alliance, namely, to 
stamp out the disease of liberalism and to uphold absolutism or 
autocracy. Now, since the contracting parties of the Holy Alliance 
were also those of the Grand Alliance (excepting England), the 
former alliance became defunct thereby, although its name has 
been retained. 

The activity of Prince Metternich, who had secured and was 
now exercising his supremacy in the alliance, was stimulated by 
the news of a revolting movement which swept over Southern 
Europe. (There were particularly three revolutions, that of 1820 
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[Spain and Naples], that of 1830, which deposed Louis Philippe, 
and that of 1848, which shook almost every European government.) 
Metternich called a congress of the great Powers at Troppau 
(Silesia), where the absolute sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia signed a declaration that they would intervene to put down 
- revolutions against any established government. This principle of 
armed intervention was a proclamation that the “divine right” 
monarchs would support each other against the nations. England 
protested against this doctrine and formulated, in opposition to it, 
the principle of non-intervention, by which is meant to allow (the 
right of) each nation to manage its internal affairs as it chooses. 
Undaunted by England’s protest, the Eastern monarchs, now popu- 
larly known as the Holy Alliance monarchs, prepared to enforce 
the Troppau program. King Ferdinand of Naples had sworn to up- 
hold the Neapolitan constitution, but he was a pupil of Metternich, 
and the resulting revolution was put down by an Austrian force. 
The Piedmontese (Northern Italy) experienced a similar fate. 


Flushed with success, the Holy Alliance determined to over- 


throw the Spanish constitution, from which the “contagion of 
liberty” had spread. To understand the situation, we must notice 
conditions in Spain just prior to 1815. When Napolean had come 
to power, he placed his brother on the throne of Spain as Joseph I. 
But the Spanish nation, refusing to recognize him as their rightful 
ruler, continuously revolted. The insurgents set up a representa- 
tive Cortes, and, in 1812, adopted a liberal constitution. After 
the fall of Napoleon the deposed Spanish king, Ferdinand VII, 
returned to his throne. He promised to maintain the constitution 
of 1812, but soon broke his pledges, reinstated the hated inquisition, 
and cruelly persecuted the Liberals. The resulting revolution was 
quelled by the intervention of the members of the Holy Alliance. 
A French army marched into Spain, France having recently joined 
the Holy Alliance (under Louis XVIII). 

At a congress held at Verona (Northern Italy, 1822) by the 
Holy Alliance, just prior to the intervention just mentioned, Eng- 
land again protested. The French representative tried to reconcile 
the English representative by pleading that a constitution might 
all be very well for Spain, but that it should be a constitution 
granted by the king, not forced upon him by rebels against his 
authority. Wellington, the English representative, Tory though 
he was, fitly answered this “divine right” plea: “Do you not know, 
sir, that it is not kings who make constitutions, but constitutions 
_ that make kings?” 
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Not only Spain revolted against the usurpations of Napoleon 
and his brother Joseph, but all American dependencies as well. 
Mexico and the Spanish colonies of Central and South America 
won a temporary freedom. On the restoration of the old monarchy 
in Spain (Ferdinand VII), after the fall of Napoleon, all the: 
colonies returned to their former allegiance. When, however, Spain 
attempted to reimpose upon them her old colonial system (Spain 
looked upon her colonies simply as so many mines to be worked 
exclusively for the benefit of the mother country), after this taste 
of freedom, they again rebelled, in 1820, and asserted their in- 
dependence. After six years of warfare, Spain alone being too weak 
to resubjugate them, the United States acknowledged their inde- 
pendence. By 1822, Mexico, Colombia, Chili, and other South 
American states had virtually established independence and become 
self-governing republics. Rumors reached these states that the Holy 
Alliance was seeking to destroy their autonomy. Early in 1822, 
Manuel Torres, the Colombian representative at Washington, 
directed a writing to President Monroe’s cabinet, declaring that 
certain European powers harbored designs against America. He 
furthermore stated that the political conditions of Europe and 
America were such that they might provoke a war on the part 
of the sovereigns that composed the Holy Alliance, for the purpose 
of checking the spread of Republican principles in the New World. 
Some months later Torres asked Adams, then Secretary of State, 
to form an “American System” in opposition to the “European 
System.” Other South American representatives inquired whether 
the United States would be willing to unite in a continental con- 
federacy against Europe, a confederacy of constitutional against 
anticonstitutional governments. All Spanish America expected 
that after the Holy Alliance had regulated the affairs in Spain, 
it would next turn its attention to America. In these days of real 
or fancied insecurity several South American patriots proposed that 
the Republic to the North should become the champion of the 
American against the Powers of the old continent. 

The intervention of France in Spanish affairs also excited 
the statesmen of the United States. In the autumn of 1823 
President Monroe’s cabinet discussed the attitude of the Holy 
Alliance toward Spanish America. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 
declared that the Holy Alliance with 10,000 men would restore 
all Mexico and Spanish America to the Spanish Dominion. Cal- 
houn also expressed a fear that after the Spanish Americas were 
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resubjugated, the Allies would next proceed against the United 
States — the first example of successful democratic rebellion. 
The armed intervention in Spanish affairs also aroused Eng- 
land. Great Britain had built up a flourishing trade with South 
America, which she wished to maintain, particularly since the 
loss of her North American colonies. George Canning, whose 
rude attjtude did much to bring on the war of 1812, and who 
was now the head of the British foreign office, suggested to Mr. Rush 
that England and the United States join -in aiding the new-born 
republics to maintain.their freedom. Upon the advice of Adams, 
the proposition made by Canning was declined, and President 
Monroe, in his annual message of December, 1823, defined the 
policy of the United States relative to European control in America, 
which is in part as follows: “The occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle . . . that the American continents . . . 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 


tion by any European powers. ... We should consider any attempt © 


on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” The message further 


states that the United States would not interfere with any existing 


possessions in America by the countries of Europe, but as to those 
who had won their independence, “we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing, or controlling in any 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 


This is the famous “doctrine,” the language of which is said 


to have been written by Secretary Adams; but, being embodied . 


in the message of Monroe (1823), it took his name, and has 
thus been known ever since. The first part, as quoted above, was 
directed chiefly against Russia, as that country had taken pos- 
session of Alaska, and was extending its settlements down the 
Pacific coast. By this a stand was taken against further coloniza- 
tion in America by European powers. The second part was in- 
tended to protect republican governments in Mexico, South and 
Central America. . 

This so-called “doctrine” was not new with Monroe. Its roots 
may be found in the neutrality proclamation of Washington, in 
his Farewell Address, and in Jefferson’s warning against “entan- 
gling alliances.” This attitude of non-interference in European 
affairs expanded until it resulted in a determination to oppose 
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all European interference in matters wholly American. It was 
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a settled policy of the Government for years, before being officially 
proclaimed by Monroe. It was now eminently effective. Russia 
ceased her encroachments upon the Pacific coast, and the European 
Alliance abandoned all intentions of aiding Spain against her 
former colonies. On various occasions since then this doctrine 
has been called into operation, the most notable being in 1865 
against France in Mexico and in 1895 against England in 
Venezuela. 

Mexico had suffered a revolution almost every year, from the 
time she had won her independence in 1824 to the present. The 
inevitable consequence was deep indebtedness to foreign nations, 
particularly to Spain, England, and France. In 1861 the Mexican 
congress decided that no foreign obligation should be paid for 
two years. It was not the intention to repudiate the debt, but 
to recuperate the treasury. France, England, and Spain now be- 
came impatient, and made a joint demand for immediate payment 
of their claims. They sent war-vessels to take possession of Vera 
Cruz to collect the customs of that port until the obligations 
were met. Early in 1862 Mexico made arrangements satisfactory 
to England and Spain, whereupon they withdrew their vessels. 
But France would not accept the same terms, and then it developed 
that she had ulterior motives — nothing less than the seizure of 
the Mexican government and the setting up of a monarchy upon 
the ruins of the republic. As a pretext Napoleon III espoused the 
famous, or rather notorious, Jecker bond swindle of $15,000,000, 
demanding full payment of this fraudulent debt, and as Mexico 
could not pay, he determined upon the conquest of the country, 
sending into it an army of 28,000 men under Bazaine. The 
Mexican President, Juarez, a well-educated, full-blooded Indian, 
was an honorable man. He was opposing the “clerical,” or Catholic, 
party in Mexico by confiscating Catholic church-land and attempt- 
ing to establish religious liberty. By the summer of 1863 Bazaine 
had conquered the city of Mexico, and Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria and brother of the late Francis Joseph I, was induced 
by a sham election, held upon Napoleon’s request in Mexico, to 
become emperor of that country in 1864. In 1863, Seward, 
Secretary of State, had, after the battle of Gettysburg and the 
fall of Vicksburg, informed the French that the proceedings in 
Mexico were displeasing to the Government of the United States. 
Napoleon did not heed Seward’s warning, and was, besides, very 
anxious to further the cause of the Southern Confederacy. He 
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hoped to secure, by the conquest of Mexico, a large share of the 
Mexican trade for France, and also to increase the prestige of 
France as arbiter of the destinies of nations. After the close of 
the Civil War, France was induced by the United States to evac- 
uate Mexico. The diplomacy by which it was accomplished was 
creditable to our Government. No threats were uttered, although 
it was the most radical infringement upon the Monroe Doctrine 
yet attempted. Our Government had never recognized Maximilian, 
but had always continued relations with Juarez. It now offered 
the latter its strongest good will by sending 50,000 veteran troops 
under General Sheridan to the Mexican border and placing these 
troops practically at the disposal of Juarez “to suppress disorder 
and enforce the laws of the republic.” Our Government supplied 
the army of Juarez with 30,000 muskets and all the munitions 
of war needed. This was done openly, so that the French govern- 
ment might make no mistake as to our attitude. Napoleon now 
saw that he could not keep the army in Mexico and deserted his 
dupe, who vainly strove to obtain a footing in that country. 
Bazaine evacuated, selling his heavy ordnance to Juarez. With 
the United States to back him, Juarez soon conquered Maximilian, 
who was compelled to surrender his entire force. A general sym- 
pathy was felt for him, and Colonel Rincon dismissed him as 
a “private,” expecting that he would escape. But Maximilian 
preferred to share the fate of his two generals, and all three 
were shot, June 19, 1867, Mexico again becoming a republic. Char- 
lotte, widow of Maximilian, became insane through grief and re 
mained thus to the end of her life, which occurred a few years ago. 


THE VENEZUELAN BounDArRY DISPUTE. 


The British government had for more than half a century 
been disputing with Venezuela concerning the boundary between 
that country and British Guiana. Venezuela had repeatedly offered 
to leave the matter to arbitration. But the British refused, nor 
did they propose any method by which a settlement could be 
reached. In 1895 Richard Olney, Secretary of State (during 
Cleveland’s second administration), informed Lord Salisbury, the 
British Premier, that, in accordance with the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States must insist upon arbitration. Lord Salisbury 
replied by a flat refusal, stating that he did not accept the Monroe 
Doctrine; that it had been created for a special occasion, which 
was not like the situation then existing on the Orinoco. He argued 


at length that the United States had no right of protection over . 
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South American states which other nations had not. Then it was 
that President Cleveland startled the world with his vigorous mes- 
sage to Congress. In this message he declared that the time- 
honored doctrine was intended “to apply to every stage of our 
national life,” that, as Great Britain had refused for many years 
to submit the dispute to impartial arbitration, nothing remained 
to us “but to accept the situation.” He then suggested that 
a commission be appointed to determine the true divisional line 
between the two countries, and asked Congress to vote money to 
defray its expenses. The message further declared that it was 
the duty of the United States “to resist by every means in its 
power the aggression of Great Britain.” The country and the 
world were thrilled at the positive tone of the message. Still 
more striking was the unanimity of the support given it. When 
the message was read in Congress, it was heard in awed silence, 
followed by an outburst of applause by Democrats and Republicans. 
The Republican leader of the House introduced a bill to create © 
the proposed commission, and in three days it was a law by thé 
unanimous vote of each house. Congress had forgotten all party 
differences, and voted without division or debate $100,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the commission. 

Up to this point the British people knew nothing of the real 
nature of the controversy. They were ever friendly to arbitration, 
and were disappointed that their prime minister had overridden 
the appeal for it. 354 members of the House of Commons, in 
order to rebuke Lord Salisbury, sent a petition to President Cleve- 
land that future disputes might be settled by arbitration. For 
a time it seemed that the war cloud was lowering over the two 
nations, but Lord Salisbury receded from his position,.the dispute 


was settled by arbitration, and the people on both sides of the sea 


Tejoiced. As a result, the Monroe Doctrine was established more 
firmly than ever. 

It may be interesting to note that the result of the arbitration 
was decidedly favorable to the English claim, on the ground that 
fifty years’ actual possession of a district constitutes a national title. 

The twofold object of the Monroe Doctrine is to guard against 
“entangling alliances” with foreign countries and governments, and 
to protect republican government in the Americas. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not a part of international law, nor has it been placed 
in the statutes of our country; it is simply a policy, a declaration 
of an attitude taken by our Government with reference to the 
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relations of the European Powers to the republics of this hem- 
isphere. It is a mistake to believe that the Doctrine is becoming 
obsolete; it is more firmly imbedded in the American policy at 
this time than ever before. 


RESUME. 


The so-called treaty of the Holy Alliance, concluded in 1815. 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, was suggested by Alexander I, 
an idealist, who was influenced by Madame de Kruedener, a re- 
ligious fanatic. The Holy Alliance is not a treaty, but merely 
a declaration of principles. ‘Po Metternich it was simply “a. lot of 
pious verbiage.” Its purpose was at first a noble one, namely, 
to govern according to the precepts of Holy Writ. This original 
design was completely lost through the influence of Metternich, 
and changed to that of supporting absolutism by armed inter- 
vention. England at first approved of the alliance, but soon de- 
clared against armed intervention, stating as its principle non- 
intervention. Under Louis XVIII, France became associated with 
the Holy Alliance, which soon subdued a liberal revolution in 
Naples and in Piedmont by an Austrian army, and in Spain 
by a French army. It is not absolutely certain whether the Holy 
Alliance ever contracted to intervene for the restoration of Spanish 
sovereignty in America, but it was at that time generally believed. 
If it did, its plan was completely frustrated by the action of the 
United States and England. The Allies had been able to dis- 
regard England’s protest as long as only the continent of Europe 
was concerned, but on the sea England was supreme. The Allies 
could not reach America without her consent, and she made it 
known that she would oppose the expedition, if intended. The 
United States shares in checking the despots by the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which announced to the world that this country would oppose 
any attempt by any European Power to extend its political system 
to America. 

It is possible to argue that both America and England were: 
actuated by selfish motives rather than by love of liberty. England 
desired to keep her commerce with the free Spanish states, and 
the United States objected to the neighborhood of a strong mon- 
archy that might interfere with her leadership or with her safety. 
But along with these selfish motives both countries were prompted 
by principle and by sympathy with freedom. The Monroe Doctrine: 
also proved an effectual check against Russian encroachments. The: 
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birth of the Monroe Doctrine caused the death of the Holy Alli- 
ance; certainly a lucky exchange. 

“That the Doctrine is still alive is proven not only by fre- 
quent allusions in speeches and State papers, but also by definite 
acts. In 1911 an American company holding a tract of land on 
the Mexican coast sought permission from the Taft Administration 
to sell its rights to a Japanese fishing company. There was no 
evidence that the Tokio government was in any way concerned, 
but the Senate withheld its assent by a vote of 51 to 4. 

“Furthermore, in 1913, an English house, 8. Pearson & Son, 
which had vast holdings of ail-producing lands in Mexico, sought 
an extensive oil concession in Colombia. It was turned from its 
purpose chiefly by adverse opinion in the United States. In both 
cases the fear was that alien business interests might prove an 
entering wedge for political interference or domination.” 


Seward, Nebr. H. B. FEHNER. 


Emypfehlungen an die Gemeinden de3 


Liebe Vater und Briider! 

Laut Ynitruftion der Synode ijt e8 Wufgabe der Schulfom- 
miffion des Dijtrifts, zujammen mit dem das Schulwejen 
de3 DiftriftS 3u jyjtematifieren, 3u leiten und itberwaden. Seit 
der Einfegung der Kommiffion ijt e8 diefer nur miglid) gewefen, 
einen Utberblicé iiber unjer Gehulwejen 3u erlangen. Sn diefem 
Sabre halten wir e8 aber fiir unfere Pflicht, den Gemeinden einige 
Empfehlungen 3u madjen, die bet uns jorgfaltig beraten worden 
find, und deren Befolgung grofen Segen fiir unjer Schulwejen 
{tiften follte. 

Da die Synode wiinfdt, unjer Schulwejen einheitlid fein 
foll, fo ijt wohl da8 erjte Erfordernis zur Erlangung von Einheit- 
lichfeit der Gebrauch derfelben Biicher in allen unjern Sdhulen. Wir 
empfehlen genauer Priifung die Biicher auf beigelegter Vijte und 
bitten, daB, wo nur moglic, diefe Biicher eingefiihrt werden 
Sit e3 nun nidt moiglid, alle empfohlenen Biicder gu derfelben Beit 
eingufiibren, jo follten fie, meinen wir, dann nad und nad eingefiihrt 
werden. Die Verleger der Biidjer find gerne bereit, die Preife der 
Biidher auf Wnfrage gu fenden. Wir betonen die Widhtigfeit diefer 
Empfehlung. 
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Wir empfehlen ferner, dak jeder Lehrer ein Tagebud) fiihre lebrt 
iiber die Arbeit, die er in feiner Kaffe leiftet. Gn einem folden aus 
Bude wird vermerft, was in der Kaffe von Tag gu Tag durd- jedo 
genommen worden ijt. Nach diefem Buch fann der Lehrer immer bere 
feben, ob er fein Penjum erreicht hat oder Hinter jeinem Biel guriid- 
geblieben ijt, oder ob er fein Ziel iiberjdritten hat. Cin foldjes fern 
Tagebud ijt pon Lehrer Nuoffer Fort Wayne, Ynd., in Gemein{daft den 
mit unferm Schulinjpeftor ausgearbeitet worden und wird von ihm gan 
auf den Marft gebradt. Wir bitten jede Gemeinde, dak fie fo viele diel 
Vagebiicer faufe, als fie Lehrer in ihrer Schule hat. (Modrejfe: bef 
Nuoffer Printing Co., 1124 Jackson St., Fort Wayne, Ind.) Be 

Cine andere widhtige Empfehlung, die wir nun wagen, ijt die we 
Cinfiihrung de8 Pringipalwejen$ in unfern Rlaffenjdulen. Bn dem me 
beigelegten Requlativ haben wir verjudt, folde Grundfage nieder- 
gulegen, tie fie fiir unjere Schulen paffen. Wir denfen nicht an ein it 
Pringipalwejen, wie e3 in den Sffentliden Schulen eingeridtet ijt. fel 
Der Pringipal foll nicht eine felbjtandige Perjon fein, welche die re 
nad eigenem Willen verwaltet und andern Vorfdhriften madt. R 
Er foll vielmebr angejehen werden al der Wortfiihrer der Schule, r 
al§ primus inter aequales. ede Schule follte eine gewiffe Ber- 
tretung haben, bejonder$ nad) augen hin. Dieje Vertretung foll der t 
Pringipal bejorgen. Dod) wa jollen wir in diejem Schreiben viel ft 
hierbon reden, da eine Durdficht unfers Regulativ$ die Sade genau 
gur Renntni8 bringen wird. Wir betonen, dah diefe Empfehlung mit 


aller gemadjt wird. jeder mag fic) bon deren 
Wert iiberzeugen. 

Die Sdhulfommiffion befdhaftigt fid) mit der Wufgabe, normale 
Stundenplane fiir Rlaffenfdulen und aud) fiir gemifdte Sdhulen gu 
entwerfen. Gobald wir uns auf dieje Blane geeinigt haben, werden 
fie jedem zur Berfiigung ftehen. Gollte aber jemand fofort einen 
Stundenplan wiinfdjen, fo ift die Rommiffion bereit, ihm gleid) einen 
foldjen gu fchicten; auch ijt der Snfpeftor bereit, in diefer gu 
dienen. frage aud ifn. 

Da jede wwohlgeordnete Schule einen guten Lehrplan haben muf, 
der vorfdreibt, was in der Schule gelehrt werden mu, und was bis 
gu einer getviffen Beit in der Schule erreicht werden foll, fo empfehlen 
wir tieder den Lehrplan der Synode. ther die Notrwendigfeit eines 
Nehrplans fann fein Srweifel fein. Die Frage fann nur fein, mwas 
in dem Blan ftehen foll. Nun fonnte jede Schule ihren eigenen Lehr: 

-plan auSarbeiten, aber darunter twiirde die unfers 
Schulwefjens leiden. Damit wirklid in allen Sdhulen daSjelbe ge- 
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lebrt wird, empfeblen wir den Synodallehrplan: Wo diefer durd)- 
aus nidjt 3u gebrauden ijt, mug man ihn wobl andern. Wo man 
jedod) folde Snderungen vornehmen will, ijt die Schulfommiffion 
bereit, jederzeit mit at und Tat gu dienen. 

Soll unfer Werf wirflic) Segen bringen fiir die Sdulen, fo ijt 
ferner notig, dah Beridte von den eingelnen Sdhulen und Rlafjen 
dem Snipeftor gefdictt werden (3. B. Lehrerwedfjel, Sdhulbau, Fort- 
gang oder Riicfgang der Schule, Unterbredjung ujw.), damit fie durd 
diefen an die Schulfommiffion gelangen. C€mpfehlungen und Ver- 
befferungen fonnen erjt dann angeregt werden, wenn man aus dem 
Berit der Tatjadjen fieht, dah Ttbelftande da find, die befeitigt 
werden miiffen. gdgere dabher nicht, Berichte eingujenden. 
mal$ follen jolde Berichte gemigbraudt werden. 

Nod) eine Angelegenheit moddhten wir in diejem Briefe beriihren. 
Wir meinen, dah fiir ein gedeihlides Schultwefen Lehrerfonferengzen 
febr notig find. Da auf diefen Verfammlungen praftijde und theo- 
retifde Urbeiten vorgetragen und befprodjen werden, jo hat ein jedes 
RKonferengglied Gelegenheit 3u lernen und erhalt viel Anrequng. Ge- 
rade die Ronferenzen fonnen viel dazu beitragen, die Einheitlicdfeit 
unferer Schulen herbeigufiibren. Wher e8 jollten nidt nur Lebrer- 
fonferengen jtattfinden, fondern aud) jogenannte gemifdte Ron- 
ferengen. Dadurdh, dak Paftoren und Lehrer gujammenfommen und 
Sduljaden bejpreden, wird der Charafter unjerer Schulen al 
Rirhenjdulen gewahrt. Beide, Paftoren und Lehrer, arbeiten fiir 
da8 hohe Werf, das Reich Chrijti in ihren Gemeinden aufgubauen. 
fann aber nur gejdehen durch ein freundlides Sujanmmen- 
arbeiten der Pajtoren und Lehrer. Collte fid eine Riuft bilden 
awifden dem Pfarramt und dem de8 dhriftlidjen Schullehrers, fo 
wiirde unjer Schulefen einen Todesjtok erhalten. Wir bitten daher 
um gute gemijdte Ronferengen. Wir halten e8 gang fiir jelbjt- 
verftandlid, dak der Paftor und die Lehrer, die an feiner Gemeinde 
ftehen, fid} regelmapig Ronferengzen verjammeln, in denen allerlei 
Sdhuljaden durdgearbeitet werden. 

Da unfere Synode feit Yahren ein Schulblatt 
herausgibt, fo ift eS unfere Meinung, dah jeder Lehrer diefes Blatt 
halten follte. Unjer ,Sdulblatt” jollte in der 
Lehrerwelt tonangebend fein. €8 follte da8 Schulblatt fein. 
Die Auffage, die im ,Schulblatt” erfdeinen, jfollten genau gelefen 
und im praftifden Leben Verwertung finden. €8 diirfte auch wohl 
jeder Lehrer fid) bemiihen, Wuffage fiir diefes Blatt gu liefern. 

Sollte nun nod jemand Fragen jtellen wollen, fo mag er dies 
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getrojt tun. Ye mehr Fragen an un gelangen, dejto mehr Gelegen- 
Heit haben wir, mit der Sdhuljade befannt gu werden, und um jo 
befjer fonnen wir unfer Amt auSridten. 

Gottes Segen auf unjere Vemiihungen herabflehend, Shnen aud 
Gottes reidjften Segen fiir da8 neue Schuljahr wiinfdhend, verbleiben 
wir mit dhrijtbriiderlidem Grufe 

Shre Sculfommiffion: 

Chicago, 20. Auguft 1919. 

Pajtor Wilfred E. Reinke, 
Lehrer Wlfred A. Rumsfeld, Sefretar, 
3130 Parnell Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Gujtavd WM. Eberhardt, Sdhakmeitier. 
Pajtor Arthur S. Both. 
Lehrer William F. Diener. 
Serr William Sgulze. 
Paul ©. Busszin, Schulinfpeftor, 
4839 Warner Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel.: Kildare 8572. 


Cin 


Bibel: Schulau8gabe. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gefjangbuch: Wusgabe mit UWnhang. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gefchichte: deutfe) oder englije. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

RKatehismus: (Sdhwan). Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Lefebiicher: Neue Serie. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprachbiicher: ttbhungsbiider. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Readers: New Series. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Supplementary Reading and Classics: Instructor Literature Series. Hall 
& McCreary, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Cheng, Ill. (Coneordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Language Lessons: Oral and Written English, Potter, Jeschke, and Gillett 
(three books). Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Grammar (if special book on technical grammar is desired): Modern Gram- 
mar, Prof. Alb. Miller. Prof. Alb. H. Miller, 511 Bonnie Brae, Oak 
Park, Ill. (Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Speller: Modern Speller, Prof. Alb. Miller. Prof. Alb. H. Miller, 511 Bonnie 
Brae, Oak Park, Ill. (Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Arithmetic: Efficiency Arithmetic (three books), Chadsey-Smith. Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Co., 2210 South Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Physiology: Health Habits, O’Shea and Kellogg. The MacMillan Co., 

Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Civics: Constitution and Citizenship, A. L. Wendt (10 cents). Mr. A. L. 
Wendt, 2719 S. Karlov Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Penmanship: Muscular Movement System. 

Seinen (wenn Ropiermethode): American Series and Krone’s. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. (Wir befiirworten aber felbftverftind- 
lid) Das Beidnen Objetten.) 

Nature Study. (€mpfebiung jpater.) 

Geography, United States History, General History. Qn bejug auf die Gin- 
fiibrung von Biicern fiir diefe widtigen Lehrgegenftinde empfehlen wir 
aus nabeliegenden Griinden, noch gu warten. 


Chicago, 20. Xuguft 1919. 
Die Scshulfommijjion des 


Die Allgemeine 


hielt ihre dritte Verjammlung ab am 26. diejes Sahres im 
Rehrerjeminar 3u River Forejt, Gil. 

Seit der legten Verjammlung waren aus verjdiedenen Teilen 
unjerer Synode Zujdhriften eingelaufen, aus denen gu erfennen war, 
dak unjere Lehrer giemlid) allgemein eine Revijion, eine gang- 
Tiche Umarbeitung unjerer Standard American Readers wiinjden 
und fiir notig eradjten. 

Nachdem die KRommiffion fic) eingehend mit diejer Sache be- 
jdhaftigt hatte, fam fie gu der Tibergeugung, daB den Wiinjdjen der 
Nehrerjdajt in diefem Punfte Rednung getragen werden jollte, und 
fabte daber folgende Bejdhliijfe: 

1. dag ein Mtann mit diejer Arbeit beauftragt werde; 

2. dak eine Serie von jecj$ Readers ftatt der bi8herigen fiinf 
hergejtellt werde, und gwar fiir jede’ Schuljabr ein Reader. 
die Grade 7 und 8 follte jogenannte Juvenile Literature — Bio- 
graphien und geeignete Leftiire von amerifanijdjen und englijden 
Wutoren — gewabhlt werden; 

3. dab aud) in den Readers felbjt mehr flajjijde Lejeftiice mit 
aujgenommen werden; 

4, dag fiir die naturgejdhidtliden Lefejtiide gute Bilder bejorgt 
twerden; 

5. dab mehr Bejdreibungen von amerifanijden Tieren, Pflan- 
gen und dergleicjen geboten werden follten. 

gelang der Rommijfion, Serrn Prof. Wilbert Mtiller fiir diefe 
Arbeit gu gewinnen. Jhm wurden dann auch famtlide dieSbeziiglid 
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eingelaufenen Briefe iibergeben; an ibn find daber aud) alle weiteren 
Miinfcdhe und Empfehlungen gu ridten. 

Wile Lehrer, die Physiology und Civics in ihren Schulen lebren, 
feten biermit auf Prof. Short Course in Physiology und 
Sehners Summary of United States History and Civil Government 
hingewiejen. Diefe Viidher find fiir die Hand des Schiilers bejtimmt. 

Sn nachfter Zeit wird aud ein Pamphlet, das — al8 eine Art 
Wnhang oder gur U.S. History — der Verdienfte von Luthe- 
ranern bei der Griindung unferer Regierung und der Forderung 
und Unterftiigung unfer$ geliebten Landes gedenft, in englijcer 
Sprade erjdeinen. 

Bible History References — fiir den Lehrer bejtimmt — foll 
ertweitert und unferer Comprehenswe Bible History angepagt 
werden. 

Wien Schulen, die nod) Deutidh als Unterridtsfac auf dem 
Stundenplan haben, wird empfoblen, fic) einftweilen nocd) mit den 
alten Gprad- und Lefebiichern gu bebelfen, bis fid) die Spradjen- 
frage weiter geflart haben wird und fidere Schritte in bezug auf 
Stoff und Methode bei der Herftellung neuer Biicher getan werden 
fonnen. M. Pohlmann, Sefretar. 


Regulativ fiir den Pringipal an einer lutherijden 
Gemeindefdule. 
(Fiit gwei= und mebhrilaffige Sdulen.) 


I. Stellung der Gemeinde und dem Vorftand gegeniiber. 

1. Bertritt die Schule in den Verfanmlungen. 

2. Regt Sdhuljadhen in den Verfammlungen vor. 

3. Siibrt aus, was Gemeinde oder Vorjtand die ganze Sdule 
betreffend gur Wusfiihrung beftimmen. 

4. Sorgt fiir den Anfauf von Vehrmitteln oder aaa Dingen 
fiir den Schulbedarf. 

(Die der Gemeinde oder dem Vorftand Sadhen 
werden gubor allen ehrern vorgelegt. Der Pringipal ijt der 
Vermittler gwifden Gemeinde und Vorftand einerfeits und der Schule 
oder dem Lehrerperjonal andererfeits.) 


II. Stellung dem Paftor gegeniiber. 
1. Beridtet an den Paftor iiber Sdulangelegenheiten, 3. B.: 
a) Ein- und WuSstritt von Sdiilern; b) veranbderte Wdreffen; c) 
fegung und Nidjtverfebung; d) freie e) der Schule 
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aus befonderen Urjacden; f) wenn ndtig, iiber Sachen wie da8 Ympfen 


oder Bhotographieren von Sdhiilern, iiber Schuljdwangen oder andere 


grobe Vergehen u. 

2. Nimmt Wiinjde und Wuftrage de8 Pajtors entgegen und 
tragt foldje dem ehrerfollegium vor. 

3. Erhalt vom Pajtor Bejdheid iiber Kinder, die etiva fiir die 
Schule getwonnen twerden fonnen, und beridjtet dariiber an die 
Rollegen. 

4; Ue Bitten, Wiinfde und Wuftrage de8 Pajtors die Schule 
betreffend gelangen juerjt an den Pringipal und durd) diejen in der 
Regel an da8 Rollegium (Vermittler). 

5. Qnformiert den Paftor iiber die Schulfdlubfeier wie aud 
iiber da8 auszufiibrende Brogramm. 


III. Stellung feinen Rollegen gegeniber. 

1. Fiihrt den Vorfig in den Verjammlungen der Lehrer. 

2. Macht auf Unordnung in der Freizeit, in den HSallen und 
Lreppengangen oder auf dem Spielplag aufmerffam. 

3. Beridtet an feine Rollegen iiber alle widtigen AWnordnungen 
oder Gefdehniffe, welde die ganze Schule oder eingelne Rlaffen be- 
treffen. (Reine Cigenmadtigfeit! ) 

4, Erhalt Beridht und fiihrt Regijter iiber Ein- und Wustritt 
von Sdhiilern. 

5. Redet und handelt im Wuftrag de8 Vehrerperjonals. 

6. Wenn eine Lehrerin in der Schule angejtellt ijt, jo fiihrt der 
Pringipal mit die Wufficht itber ihre Rlaffe und ihre Arbeit und 
fiir die Rehrerin und ihre Rlaffe vor Gemeinde und Vorjtand Ver- 
tretung aus. 

7. Er halt mit jeinen Rollegen regelmapig Verfammlungen ab, 
um bor allen Dingen ein flares Verftindnis in Sadhen de8 Vehr- und 
Stundenplan3 mit ihnen gewinnen und 3u fordern und moglidft 
groke Ginheitlidfeit und in allen der 
Sdule gu ergielen. 


IV. Stellung den Schiilern gegeniiber. 
Diejelbe wie die der iibrigen Lehrer an der Schule. 


V. Stellung in allgemeinen Sdhulfaden. 
1. Empfangt neueintretende Sdhiiler und fiihrt fie der betreffen- 
den Rlajfe gu. 
2. Sieht auf Reinlicdfeit in Gallen, Treppengangen, toilets und 
in der nadften Umgebung der beauffidtigt alfo mit die 
Arbeit de3 Schuldieners. 
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3. Sit fiir Ordnung in der Freizeit verantwortlid. 

4, Sit BVeriwejer der fiir die ganze Schule vertwendbaren Lehr. 
mittel. 

5. Sit verantiwortlicd fiir alle Schulregijter. 

6. Hat, wo nicht anders bejtimmet wird, die Auffieht iiber Schul- 
bibliothef und -mujeum. 

7. Sit im allgemeinen Vertreter der gangen Sdhule, nicht aber 
der eingelnen Rlajje. 


VI. Bertretung nad aufen. 
1. Unterhandeit mit truant officer, Mrzt, nurse, BVertreter des 
Roten Rreugzes, Agenten 
2. Unterjdreibt Schuldofumente, 3. B. truant officer’s reports, 
school certificates, transfers, charity applications u. dgl. 
3. Wie ihm unterbreiteten Schulfragen, mit Wusnahme von 
Routinejadhen, nimmt er entgegen, um fie dem KRollegium, rejp. dem 
Pajtor, dem Vorjtand oder der Gemeinde 3u unterbreiten. 
4. Sit auch nach augen bin der BVertreter de$ Rollegiums in 
Sdulangelegenheiten. 
5. Sit Veridterjtatter und BVermittler in Saden der fynodalen 
Sdulinjpeftion. 
Die Shulfommijfjion des 


Stundenpline. 


Es ijt jdon oft der Wunjd) ausgefproden worden, dap aud 
Stundenplane verodffentlidt werden modten. E8 ijt auferft jchwierig, 
einen annehmbaren Stundenplan auszuarbeiten, da die Verhaltnijfe 
jo verfdieden find. GSelbjt in einer Schule fann man nidt alle Sabre 
denfelben Stundenplan gebraudjen. 

folgenden nur ein Beijpiel gegeben twerden, wie etwa 
der Stundenplan eingerichtet werden fann. Ob ein Lehrer mit der 
eigentlidjen Religionsjtunde oder mit Rezitation oder mit Bibellejen 
beginnen will, follte jedem anbeimgejtellt werden. Mande Lehrer — 
madjen auch jo, dak fie etlidje Wodjen nur History und dann etlice 
Woden nur Geography lehren, jtatt abguwedjeln. Man follte nur 
Darauf adten, dab fein Fach 3u furz fommt, da8 heift, e3 jollte auf 
jedes Sach annabhernd die gegebene Beit verwendet werden. 

folgt mm ein Stundenplan fiir eine vierflaffige Schule. 
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Testimonials for Our Christian Day-Schools. 


BROTHER: — 

Your letter of the 6th received. In it you ask me to give 
my opinion of the men who received their Christian training in 
a day-school. I feel that both my opinion and experience would 
be of little value, and I do not write that with any feeling of 
false modesty. It seems to me, who has done so little, both in 
church-work and in the Army, that anything that I might write 
would not be in the form of information, but misinformation. 

In Camp Meade, which was made up of troops largely from 
Pennsylvania, a large Communion Service was held, and although 
sit was not what I should call a Christian Communion Service, 
the number of Lutheran communicants came third. This may be 
because the men came from the above-named State. Down here, 
where the majority of Lutherans come from congregations that 
still have the day-school, the men attend the local church for 
Communion, and it is indeed an inspiring sight to see them file 
up to the altar. 

I have been asked a number of times to give private Com- 
munion here, something which did not happen in Meade, although 
the men there knew that they were going over soon. I have had 
these services in my room and also in the barracks, when I was 
assured of a little privacy. I know that each time I received 
as much help and strength as the participants. 

There can be no question about the day-schooi’s really teach- 
ing a child what religion is, and what his own religion should 
mean to him, better than any other agency; but the fact that 
I have been in the Army does not give my opinion any more 
weight, nor has it been my object to inquire of the men whether 
they attended a school or not. 

You will see now why I wrote as I did in the first paragraph. 

Chaplain at Camp Meade. 
* * * 
Dear BROTHER : — 

From the experience I have had with our boys who were in 
our Army and Navy, I cannot but say that the difference between 
those who had a thorough Christian training in our day-schools, 
and those who were trained in Sunday-schools, must have been 
apparent to every one. Of course, there were also such as had 
been trained in a Christian day-school of whom it must be said 
that they disregard their precious privileges in almost every way, 
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and their number is much too large. On the other hand, however, 
those who really took interest in their souls’ welfare and the 
services of our camp pastors without having received a thorough 
religious instruction in their younger days, were an exception 
rather than the rule. It is my honest conviction that but few 
of those boys who, after having neglected their souls’ welfare for 
years, have, at any time while they were in the Army or Navy 
service, returned to their former faith, will remain steadfast. 
This will also be our experience with those boys who have re- 
ceived instruction from our camp pastors. The greater part of 
boys who will remain steadfast will again be such as have in their 
younger days attended one of our parochial schools. Repentance 
which has occurred under the stress and excitement of the moment 
lasts not very long. The danger was over too soon for most of 
the boys. There was not time enough for them to become deeply 
and lastingly impressed. 

Those who turned to God and soon after gave up their lives 
have, of course, reaped the everlasting benefit of their conversion. 
The others, I am afraid, will mostly return to their former ways. 
In my opinion the best and most enduring work we did for our 
boys in a spiritual way was done for those who, after having 
received a thorough Christian training, were more or less earnest 
Christians before they entered the Army or Navy. Their religious 
convictions were deepened and strengthened, and they are the ones 
who will not forget their experience during the days of stress and 
danger. Now, do not understand me to say that others were not 
benefited by our labors for their souls’ welfare. I truly believe 


they were. However, I honestly believe that, in the long run, . 


this will not amount to very much. I have no interesting ex- 
periences to relate. What I have said above is based upon general 
observations in the light of former experiences. Brethren with 
whom I have discussed these matters have agreed with me when 
I voiced the convictions stated above. — Camp Missionary. 


* * * 
Dear BROTHER : — 


In reply to yours for an expression regarding my experience 
and opinion over against the religious parochial school-training 
as found in the camp work, let me say that with very few excep- 
tions all boys that were educated in a Christian day-school showed 
a greater interest for spiritual affairs. The exceptions may or may 
not have been cases of a makeshift school. I was not able to probe 
the matter thoroughly. Besides, I found these Christian-day-school- 
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educated boys better founded in their Christianity fundamentally 
over against those of no such education. The latter were con- 
taminated to some extent with the social-service-only feature of 
the Church. They came as Marthas rather than as Marys, and 
often seemed to regard their service attendance as such — coming 
to serve Christ rather than to be served by Him, by His Word 
in song, prayer, and sermon. ; 

In addition, as is but natural, reason is stronger with those 
not educated in a Christian day-school, and often this tyrant reason 
showed itself enthroned over against plain teachings of Scripture. 
It follows that the Christian-day-school-educated boy took a greater 
interest in establishing services at the camp, and in several in- 
dividual cases exerted every effort to aid and help others to come. 

Taken as a whole, we find this to be the upshot: the Chris- 
tianity of the Christian-day-school-educated boy permeates his 
entire life, actions, and being, while the boy not so educated more 
or less regards his Christianity as something more or less separate 
from his life and actions. 

Keep on with the thorough religious training of our youth, 
or see them weak, and falling a prey to all sorts of false prophets. 
Which? — Camp Pastor. 


Movies’ Effect on Children. 


“Tt used to be that we spoke of the influence of the home, 
school, and church on a child. Now we talk of the influence of 
the home, school, and the movies.” 

This is how Prof. E. W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 
summed up a talk yesterday before the City Council Motion Pic- 
ture Censorship Commission. He gave statistics gathered by 
237 teachers in the public schools on the effects of the movies on 
the minds and inclinations of the children. He said the survey 
covered about 100,000 children in the grammar schools, from the 
fourth to the eighth grades, and some high school students. 

Prof. Burgess said the commission sent questionnaires to the 
teachers, with a request that they question the children, and trans- 
mit this information to the commission. 

The questionnaires asked five main questious. They follow, 
with a summary of the answers: — 

Views of life and life’s duties. What effect on children’s 
minds? 


Literarifdes. 


False and distorted ideas 
Unfitted children for future duties 
Irresponsible and selfish views 
Life is for excitement 
Occult and false views 
Non-acquirance of any ideas 
Broadened view of life 
Assisted judgment 
Made believer in “luck” 

- Dissatisfaction 


Another question dealt with the movies causing a lack of 
respect for authority. The answers were: — 


Dr. F. C. Zapffee, neurologist, told the commission that no 
child should spend more than one and one-half hours a week at 
the movies. 

“Not only that,” he said, “but no child should see a picture 
which -is exciting. I suppose about 500,000 children a week see 
movies. About 40,000 go triweekly. This is too much.” ; 

The commission will have the information compiled. 

Chicago Tribune. 


— 


Literarifdes. 


Der HErr ijt Rinig. Kantate auf das Reformationsfeft fiir gemifditen 
Chor und Varitonfolo. Romponiert von F. O. Dulden. 

Diefe Kompofition. ijt recht gehaltvoll und empfeblenSiwert. Leider 
Jaben einige Drudfebler eingefdliden, und der Nomponift ijt nidt 
immer genau in der Behandlung betonter und unbetonter Gilben. Bu be- 
giehen bom Pilger Publishing House, Reading, Pa. Der Preis ift nidjt an- 
gegeben. 
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1. Awake, Ye Christian Nations. Christmas cantata for mixed voices. 
Price, 20 cts.; $1.75 a dozen. 

g, Christmas Eve. Price, 15 cts.; $1.25 a dozen. 

8, Christmas Carol. Price, 15 cts.; $1.25 a dozen. 

Numbers 1 and 2 are written in two-part harmony for children’s or 
women’s voices. All three numbers also have German words, and are very 
simple and pleasing. The composer and publisher is A. L. Wendt, 2719 8S. 
Karlov Ave., Chicago, Ill. RI. 


Cinfihrungen. 


Wm 10. Gonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. H. Briining als Lehrer an 
der Schule der gu Kingston, RN. Y., eingefiibrt bom 
Am 25. Auguft M. Sshuls alS Lehrer an der Schule 
der Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde gu WAthens, Wis., eingefiihrt von 
©. Hartenftein. 


Altes und Teues. 
Juland. 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., has now received 
the official document from the State of Illinois accrediting it as a Normal 
School in good standing. W. C. Koun, President. 

Die Yndianermiffion in Arigona, twelche von der Vereinigten Synode 
bon Wisconfin, Minnefota, Michigan und andern Staaten betrieben wird, 
feiert in diefem Sabhr ihr fiinfundgwangigjahriges Beftehen. Die dortigen 
Mifjionsfdhulen, die fic) auf vier Stationen befinden, werden von etiwa 
150 UWpachenfindern befucht. M. 

Das Miihlenberg-College (Pennfylvaniajynode) hat eine Gonnabend- 
joule fiir Lehrer der jtaatliden Schulen. Ym lebten Schuljahr haben 
152 von diefer Schule Gebrauch gemadt. (Der Deutjde Lutheraner.) 

Das Wagner-College (Staten Jsland) de3 New YorF-Minijteriums hat 
gu dem in feinem befindliden Grundftiid von 38 Acer nod) ein 
angrengende3 von 15 Ader gefauft, twofiir die Wlumnen der Anjftalt die 
Zinfen tragen twollen. G8 hatte lebtes 42 Schiiler. Wahrend des 
Rabhres erhielt $7300 an Legaten. u. 

Die Chicago Lutheran Bible School hat ihre Rlajfen vom 15. Suli 
bi gum 15. Auguft in Long Lake, FUl., gehalten. Cin Wohnhaus fiir Damen 
und ein8 fiir Herren fowie ein grokes Haus am Geeufer war als Haupt- 
quartier eingerichtet. (8. u. 

Colleges to Continue Americanization Work Started During 
War. — The work of Americanization which had its inception during the 
war will be continued actively by the colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. Definite plans for courses in the leading educational 
institutions already have been arranged, according to Prof. James H. Tufts 
of Chicago University, member of the National Committee for Teaching 
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Citizenship. These courses are a direct outgrowth of the courses in “war 
issues” given at all the schools throughout the country which maintained 
a students’ army training corps, according to Prof. Tufts. “A course in 
‘American Institutions’ will be given at the university this year for the 
presentation of American ideals in citizenship,” he said. “The work will 
not be confined to any one department, the question being presented from 
all angles, dealing with politics, economics, history, sociology, and phi- 
losophy. Heretofore the mechanics of government and business and social 
institutions have been presented in separate departments. The attempt will 
be made, in the new presentation of the work, to show the ideas and ideals 
of American citizenship as reflected in American institutions. This work 
will be optional this year, but if it is found to be successful, it is proposed 
to require it of all first-year students. The plan of carrying on this same 
work in the high schools and preparatory schools of the country is receiving 
much consideration. The coordinated study of civics and economics has 
gained greatly in importance as a direct outcome of the shortcomings in 
the present system shown by the war. Education, like numerous other 
things, was in a rut in many respects, and the war, with its consequent 
readjustment, has caused many readjustments of educational work to be 
planned to meet the new condition.” — Chicago Tribune. 


Ausland. 

Religionsunterridt im neuen deutfden Staatswefen. Jn der Debatte 
liber Die Kirche und die Religion in der Schule auerte fich der Demofrat 
Reif dahin: Wir wollen das Verhaltnis gwifdjen RKirde und Staat in mog- 
lichft religion3freundlidjem Ginne regeln. Obne religidfe Unteriweifung 
wollen mir unfere Kinder nicht lajfen. Der Deutfdnationale faate: 
Wir fordern die hriftlice und den chriftliden VolfZunterridt. 
Die Religion ijt fiir tweitefte Kreife des Volkes noch immer die heiligite Gadde. 
Vor allem miiffen wir durd religidfe Ynnerlidfeit aus dem Blutbad heraus- 
fommen. Gchin ware e3, wenn in der ReichSverfaffung die Siderung der 
hrijtliden Schule und der Religion niedergelegt twiirde. Runkel, deutfdjer 
VolfSparteiler, fiigte hingu: Die Religion ijt das heiligfte Volfsgut. wn 


erfter Stelle follte der ftehen. Dem miderfprad) die. 


unabhangige Sogialijtin, Frau Sieb: ,,Die Revolution hat fraft eigenen 
Redhtes die Veriveltlidung der Schule durchgefiihrt. Wn Stelle der Religion 
jtellen twir die groge, Herrlide Weltanfdauung de3 Sogzialismus. Wir 
denfen jedoch nicht daran, jemandem einen aufguerlegen. 
Wir wollen, dak die Eltern ihren Kindern religidfen Unterricht geben lajjen 
fonnen, wo fie wollen.” Diefe widjtigften LebenSfragen fiir unfere Volfer 
werden in den nadften Yahren im Deutfden Reich wie in der deutfcen 
Schweiz die Geifter getwaltig befdaftigen. CE fteht da viel auf dem Spiel. 


CHAPEL-ORGAN FUND. 
M. Braunschweiger, $2.00; M. Klausmeier, 1.00; O. Schumm, 2.00; 

P. Hillger, 2.00; A. Nuoffer, 1.00; M. Walkenhorst, 2.00.... $ 10.00 


H. Mrrter, Treasurer. 
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